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Comics  More  Accessible. 


happens... from  minute  to  minute,  day  to  day,  we  are  all  changing 

I've  stated  that  Sketch  is  an  experiment  in  progress  in  design 
and  production.  We've  recently  been  experimenting  with  new 

In  the  process,  we've  had  a  few  mishaps.  They  happen. 

A  few  readers  were  upset  that  we  made  changes,  that  Sketch 


know  you  can't  please  everyone.  It's  a  shame  that  those  readers 
couldn't  get  past  the  fact  that  we  had  made  some  changes  to  the 
printing  of  the  magazine  and  just  enjoyed  and  learned  from  the 
thoughtful  articles  inside.  Every  creator  involved  deserves  praise 


and  Bill  has  reloaded  us  with  a  batch  of  creators  who  are  willing  to 
share  their  knowledge  and  understanding  of  our  industry. 


blessed  with. 

About  Ethan,  what  can  I  say?  I  picked  up  his  Cyber-Frog,  fell 
Batman.  Ethan  is  a  very  talented  artist. 


Robert  Wayne  Hickey 
bobh@bluelinepro.com 


1  Ethan  lfan  Sciver 

§ 

<  How  do  you  go  from  Cyberfrog  to  the  Wizard  Magazine  Artist  of  the  Year?  Listen  close,  and  wait  for  the 

2  power  chord,  cause... 

It, s  all  just  rack  and  rail! 


Ethan:  Everything  that  I  draw  is  pain¬ 
fully  mine.  It  hasn't  yet  become 
something  I  can  just  do  and  shut  my 
brain  off.  It  hasn't  become  some 
manual  process.  It's  extremely  ex¬ 
fresh  and  new;  something  from  my 

to  someone  who  says  you're  only  tell¬ 
ing  someone  else's  stories,  so  it's  not 
pure  art.  I  don't  think  that's  true. 

Sketch:  What  do  you  bring  to  the 
storytelling?  Has  does  your  approach 
to  the  artwork  change  or  affect  the 
artwork? 

Ethan:  A  comic  book  script  has  many 

notes,  which  notes  you  play  up  and 
which  notes  you  play  down,  really  af¬ 
fect  how  the  story  feels.  You  read  a 
script  and  you  see  that  a  page  has 
events  that  you  have  to  convey,  but 

put  across?  Playing  up  one  moment 
and  accentuating  one  character  mo¬ 
ment  might  have  such  a  drastically 
different  effect  on  the  story  and  how 
the  reader  sees  the  character.  There 
are  moments  on  a  page  where  I  think 

Green  Lantern  fires  his  ring  and  blows 
up  the  UFO.  That's  clearly  got  to  be 
the  biggest  panel  on  the  page.  It's 
the  most  obvious  panel.  It's  the  im¬ 
age  you  want  to  see  the  most.  Or, 

sell  it.  It's  best  not  to  think  about 
that  when  you  are  telling  a  story.  It's 
best  to  think  about  what  on  that  page 
to  you  will  put  across  why  Hal  Jordan 
is  such  an  amazing  hero.  It  might  not 

UFO.  It  might  be  the  panel  after  that 
with  his  facial  expression.  Having  just 
blown  up  the  UFO,  how  does  he  feel 
about  that,  what  is  his  reaction  to 
that?  That  might  be  the  note  that  you 

that  an  artist  needs  to  make  so  that 
the  story  is  uniquely  his,  so  that  the 
story  is  told  in  the  way  he  feels  it 
should  best  be  told. 


Sketch:  Given  an  either-or  choice, 
tures  or  storytelling? 

Ethan:  They're  both  equally  as  im- 

I'll  go  out  on  a  limb  and  say  that  be¬ 
cause  it's  the  very  thing  that  every¬ 
thing  else  must  hang  off  of. 
Storytelling  is  clearly  more  important. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  is  rock  and 

roll!  You've  got  to  be  able  to  hit  that 
power  chord  to  really  make  a  book 
that  is  pleasing.  There  are  artists  who 
are  very  proficient  at  telling  the  story 
and  moving  the  story  along  in  a  brisk 


way,  but  the  characters  they  draw,  the 
images  they  draw,  the  style  they 

think  a  reader  walks  away  from  that 
experience  feeling  that  the  story  has 
been  told  but  they  don't  feel  nour¬ 
ished  by  it  and  they  are  never  going 
to  look  at  it  again.  They  might  not 
come  back  when  they  see  this  artist's 
name  on  a  book.  They'll  know  that 
the  story  will  be  told  but  it  will  not  be 
'  '  ‘  that  they  will  enjoy. 


hope  happens  is  that  a  reader  will 


mer  Lane  at  Marvel.  I  used  to  take 
the  Greyhound  bus  out  to  see  them 

ances  and  signings  at  like  the  Elkhart 

selling  comics  in  a  stable  inbetween 
horses,  literally.  It  was  a  fantastic 
time.  There's  nothing  better  in  the 
world  than  trying  to  break  into  com- 

on  it.  It's  even  more  fun  than  actu¬ 
ally  being  there.  I  go  to  conventions 
now  and  I  see  small  press  guys  and 
they  look  just  like  we  looked.  They're 
hopeful  and  they're  trying  to  get  at¬ 


tention.  I  envy  them.  I  know  they 
don't  believe  it  but  it  doesn't  really 
get  better  than  that.  You'll  get  more 
money  and  you'll  get  more  acclaim 

there.  I'd  love  to  do  it  again  and  try 

Sketch:  In  your  early  years  were  you 
more  of  a  Marvel  or  DC  fan? 


Ethan:  I  was  a  Marvel  fan  growing 
up,  but  at  the  time  I  was  about  to 
go  work  at  DC  I  was  more  of  a  DC 
fan.  I  was  still  very  interested  in  what 


Image  was  doing.  I  know  it  is  so  not 
cool  to  admit  that!  (laughter)  I  say 
that  now  and  artists  just  roll  their  eyes 

And  I  say  "Don't  lie!"  If  you're  twenty 
to  thirty.  Image  knocked  your  socks 
off.  It  was  so  colorful;  it  looked  so 
new,  it  was  so  exciting.  These  guys 
were  making  millions  of  dollars.  Sup¬ 
posedly  the  industry  was  damaged 
under  them.  I  don't  think  they  bear 
full  blame  for  that.  At  the  time  it 
made  me  want  to  draw  comics  the 


way  John  Lennon  made  so  many 
people  want  to  pick  up  a  guitar.  It 
was  very  influential,  very  exciting  stuff. 
At  the  time  DC  seemed  like  the  best 
place  for  me  to  go.  They  always  had 
my  respect.  They  were  a  great  pub- 


worked  there  I  looked  up  to.  I  didn't 
think  I  was  ready  yet,  and  I  probably 
wasn't  but  they  gave  me  a  chance 

and  then  a  fill-in  issue  of  Impulse 


Sketch:  A  buddy  of  mine  wanted  to 
know,  was  Green  Lantern:  Rebirth 


were  you  a  big  fan  of  Hal  Jordan? 


Ethan:  It  wasn't  that  I  particularly 

never  read  a  Green  Lantern  book.  I 
was  more  of  a  Flash  fan.  I  loved  the 
Flash  family  of  characters.  While 

of  what  was  happening  with  Wally 
and  Jay  Garrick  and  everybody.  I've 
always  been  a  Wonder  Woman  fan. 
I've  been  a  Superman  fan  since  I  was 
three.  I  have  the  crayon  drawings  in 
my  journals  to  prove  it.  I  love  Plastic 


knew  he  had  this  enormous  cult  fol¬ 
lowing,  almost  like  Star  Trek,  but  I 
wasn't  among  them.  I  had  never 
really  been  thrilled  by  big,  galactic 

When  they  offered  it  to  me  and  said 
this  should  be  your  next  assignment  I 
immediately  knew  this  would  be  im- 


j 
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d 
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Do  this  enough  and  pretty  soon  you'll  be  getting 

first  (and  easiest)  part  of  being  a  creative  genius. 
Then... 


3.  Become  Very  Good  at  Picking  Out  the  Things 
That  Work  From  the  Things  That  Don't. 

This  is  the  hard  part,  going  through  all  these  ideas 
you're  generating  and  being  objective  and  ruthless 
enough  to  forget  about  and  discard  all  the  ones  that 
really  aren't  that  good. 

In  general,  I  think  you'll  find  the  more  ideas  you 
generate,  the  easier  it  becomes  to  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff.  And  the  better  you  get  at 
generating  long  lists  of  possibilities,  the  less  prone 

not  be  all  that  good  but  is,  you  fear,  the  best  you'll 
ever  come  up  with. 

Here  are  a  few  tips  for  how  you  can  get  good  at 
dispassionately  separating  the  ideas  that  work  from 
the  ones  that  don't:  Put  your  work  down  for  a  while 
and  read  it  later  on,  when  you  can  view  it  from  a 
fresher  perspective. 

Then  observe  the  kinds  of  things  that  tended  to 
feel  good  when  you  first  thought  them  up  but  don't 
look  so  good  a  day  or  two  later.  Analyze  how  and 
why  you  tend  to  misevaluate  that  particular  kind  of 

patterns  in  your  dialogue  can  fall  into  this  category 
—  some  fancy  approach  will  seem  like  an  innovative 
and  entertaining  speech  pattern  one  day  when  you're 
really  immersed  in  your  project,  and  then  the  same 
speech  pattern  can  seem  clumsy  and  painfully 
contrived  when  viewed  more  dispassionately  the  next 
day.  If  you  notice  yourself  having  this  reaction  a  few 
times,  you'll  start  throttling  back  on  those  ambitious 

Another  important  step  in  learning  to  evaluate 
your  own  ideas  is  to  identify  your  prejudices  and 
emotional  leanings.  Work  hard  at  noticing  when 
those  leanings  are  influencing  you  and  then  compen¬ 
sate  for  those  leanings  —  "lean  back"  in  the  other 
direction  a  little  (but  not  too  much,  try  not  to  OVER- 
compensate).  For  example,  if  you  realize  you  hate 
happy  endings  or  hate  unhappy  endings,  make 
yourself  work  a  little  harder  to  be  satisfied  with  an 
idea  for  the  kind  of  ending  you  prefer,  so  you  can 
trust  that  you  aren't  cutting  corners  or  abandoning 
logic  if  you  go  with  this  idea. 

you  trust.  Again,  filter  out  their  prejudices  and 
leanings,  and  especially  seek  out  people  who  don't 
have  strong  opinions  or  a  self-interest  in  what  you're 
trying  to  do. 


Also,  notice  how  you  react  when  other  writers  do 
how  you  WOULD  react  if  another  writer  tried  the 

every  time  someone  else  does  something,  don't  do  it 
yourself. 


4.  Work  Off  of  Strong  Foundations  and  Build 
Carefully  From  There. 

This  "sketching"  process  extends  through  every  phase 
of  a  project.  When  you're  thinking  of  the  entire 
concept,  you've  got  to  "sketch"  a  lot  of  ideas,  weed 
out  the  ones  that  don't  work  and  then  latch  on  to  the 
very  few  that  do.  Then  you've  got  to  figure  out  an 


e  to  apply 

project.  Give  it  a  sturdy,  intelligently  calculated 
framework  so  you  don't  spend  the  rest  of  the  project 
compensating  for  a  flaw  you  didn't  correct  at  this 
stage.  And  then  as  you  plot  individual  issues  and 


even  come  up  with  just  the  right  word,  keep  "sketch¬ 
ing"  and  then  shrewdly,  dispassionately  pick  the  one 
choice  that's  just  right  from  the  many  others  that  are 


5.  Be  Flexible.  Embrace  Changes  in  Direction, 
Don't  Fight  Them. 

table,  fixed  outcome  and  start  embracing  the  reality 
that  works  of  genius  often  turn  out  very  differently 
from  how  they  were  originally  envisioned.  Don't  be 

takes;  learn  to  enjoy  and  be  stimulated  by  those 
unexpected  developments. 

Don't  fall  in  love  with  one  vision  of  the  final 
product  and  stubbornly  stick  to  a  rigid  course  you 
think  will  get  your  there.  Let  the  natural  course  of 
the  creative  process  determine  the  form  the  final 
product  takes. 


6.  All  of  This  Goes  Double  When  It  Comes  to 
Taking  Direction  from  Instructors,  Mentors  and 

When  people  who  have  a  detached  perspective  — 
especially  people  with  more  experience  and  influence 
than  you  —  start  offering  guidance,  this  is  an  espe- 


direction.  Again,  wisely  and  dispassionately  choose 

make  you  a  stronger  writer.  Recognize  that  you'll 
never  be  perfect  and  this  kind  of  feedback  is  one  of 
the  quickest,  easiest  ways  to  identify  the  areas  where 
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FOOTPRINTS  GO  WHERE  YOU  WERE 

Short  Rounds 

by  Mitch  Byrd 


When  characters  or  things  interact  with  a  setting,  the  telltale  signs  of  their 
passing  through  that  setting  really  help  to  bring  out  the  presence  of  these 
story  elements  and  give  good  visual  clues  as  to  what  the  function  of  said 
characters  (or  things)  actually  are. 


jld  run  through  the 


Or  take,  for  example,  a  hand  moving  through  dust.  The  dust  wou 
fingers,  leaving  a  trail  that  would  indicate  the  contact  point. 


And  that  is  your  opportunity  to  add  those  visual  cues  to  show  what  the 
character  is  doing.  The  horse  isn't  standing  there;  it's  trotting  across  the 
dunes.  The  sands  say  so. 


Whether  it's  sand  or  a  blade  of  grass  falling  through  the  air  or  thick  smoke  trailing  behind 
a  vertical  of  some  sort,  a  trail  leading  back  to  where  the  character  or  thing  has  just  moved 
from  is  helpful  to  the  story  when  applicable. 


CONVENTIONS 


Conventions  As  Promotions 

By  Robert  Wayne  Hickey 
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PORTFOLIO  REVIEW 


Artists,  Portfolio  Review 

Prep  Checklist 

A  helpful  guide  for  artists  and  writers  from  your  pals  at  Dark  Horse, 


PORTFOLIO  REVIEW 
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Alternate  Avenues: 

A  Look  at  Mark  McKennas  Bonk, 


own  children's  book,  Banana  Tail. 

Sketch:  What  do  your  kids  think  about  you  doing  comics,  et  al? 

Artists,  actors,  garbage  men,  you  name  it.  My  daughter  is  good  at  working  the  free  sketches  at  conven¬ 
tions  using  my  name  though. 

If  my  kiddy  book  Banana  Tail  hits  it  big,  it  will  be  more  exciting  for  them.  They  were  here  for  the  incep- 


Mark:  Banana  Tail.  Ahh,  yes.  Banana  Tail  is  my  pride  and  joy.  I  own  it.  I  created  it  with  my  father  and 
have  been  working  on  my  plan  to  get  the  limelight  to  shine  on  BTail  for  9  years  now.  When  my  father 

thing  there,  even  though  they  weren't  willing  to  take  the  leap  of  faith  on  it. 

Within  6  months  of  my  father's  passing,  my  wife  and  I  decided  to  spend  the  money  and  publish  a  softcover  origin 
of  the  monkey  and  build  a  grass  roots  attack  plan.  Within  4  months  of  printing  the  book,  I  sold  out  my  print  run 
by  going  to  schools  and  then  had  the  book  reprinted.  The  grass  roots  angle  came  to  a  halt  when  I  signed  a 


i  of  my  book.  A  hardcover,  repainted  and 


but,  unfortunately,  nothing  came  from  it  other  than  a  i 

Currently,  it's  back  in  my  hands  and  I  am  continuing  to  go  forward  with  Banana  Tail.  I  have  completed  Book  #2, 
Banana  Tail  Tales  and  Activities  and  have  a  6-minute  computer-generated  film  being  made  by  a  film  school  in 
Florida.  If  you  want  to  see  a  48-second  teaser  of  the  CGI  style,  please  take  a  look  at  my  website.  I  expect  to 
make  BTail  a  household  name  in  the  vein  of  Curious  George  or  Winnie  The  Pooh.  It  will  be  my  life  after  comics. 

Sketch:  Tell  me  about  some  of  the  characters  in  Banana  Tail. 

Mark:  Banana  Tail  was  the  brainchild  of  my  father,  who  actually  imagined  him  having  a  banana  for  a 

tail,  but  it  was  simply  too  bizarre  to  go  through  with.  He  also  created  Tic  Tac,  the  plaid  zebra, 

but  imagined  him  with  a  tic  tac  toe  board  pattern.  I  thought  the  plaid  was  more  aesthetically  pleasing  to 
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LETTERS 


The  following  is  a  little  bit  of  the  process  that  I  use  in  creating  a  page.  It  seems  that  I  am  always  modifying  this 
and  trying  different  things,  but  this  is  an  example  of  my  normal  approach.  I  picked  a  page  that  I  struggled  with  a 


The  first  thing  I  do  is  read  the  script  (obviously).  I  enjoy  working 
from  Robert's  script  as  it  seems  focused  to  me  and  presented  in  a 
manner  that  allows  me  to  easily  visualize  what's  supposed  to 

regular  ink  pen  and  start  scribbling  out  thumbnails. 

Sometimes,  I  get  something  I  am  happy  with  right  away,  other 
times  it  takes  several  tries.  All  I  am  looking  to  do  is  give  myself  a 
rough  framework  for  the  flow  of  the  story.  Not  much  time  is  spent 
doing  these,  but  if  I  get  a  good  design  worked  out  here,  the  rest 
of  the  page  is  much  easier.  A  shows  my  thumbnail  for  this  page 
done  pretty  small,  about  2"  by  3".  I  like  to  work  on  a  whole  scene 

at  the  whole  thing  at  once  to  see  how  the  pacing  and  the 
placement  of  large  and  small  panels  fits  together.  Storytelling  is 
key  at  this  stage.  I  really  try  to  focus  on  making  things  read 
clearly.  I  may  not  always  be  successful,  but  I  try. 

With  the  planning  done,  I  start  drawing.  Working  about  4"  by 
6",  I  sketch  the  page  out  in  blue  pencil,  then  I  tighten  it  a  bit  with 
a  soft  lead  mechanical  pencil.  I  like  working  small  as  it  keeps  me 
from  becoming  caught  up  in  the  finish  of  a  drawing,  and  allows 
me  to  better  focus  on  the  shapes  and  design  of  things.  B  shows 
my  final  layout.  I  am  using  the  thumbnail  as  a  general  guide  but 


With  the  layout  approved,  I  enlarge 
point  my  storytelling  and  the  b 
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Carring  the  full  line  of  Blue  Line  Art  Products. 
Wholesale  Only. 

AFTERBURNCOMICS.COM 

comicsXP.com 

Advertising  Rates: 

,  1  issue  $50.00, 

3  issues  $45.00  per, 

6  issues  $40.00  per. 

Double  Business  Cards: 

3  issues  $67.50  per, 

6  issues  $60.00  per. 

8385  U.S.  Highway  42,  Florence.  KY  41042 
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Quality  and  Affordable 
Digital  Printing  with  NO  Minimums! 

•  Standard  Sized  Comic  Books  •  Promotional  Posters  &  Fliers 

•  Traveler  Sized  Comic  Books  •  Trading  Cards 

•  Trade  Paperback  •  Convention  SketchBooks 

For  more  information 

859-282-0096  or  BLUELINEPRO.COM 


